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THE ART JOURNAL. 



A FLORENTINE BRONZE 




HE Threshing-floor of the Peasant during the 
Vintage : a Study from Life in the Vicinity of 
Florence— such is the title which Professor Luigi 
Frulini gives to an alto-rilievo in bronze, about 
three feet by five, representing a harvest-scene 
common enough in Tuscany in the wine-making 
season. The whole story in its minutest details 
is truthfully rendered, without any poetical or romantic adornment. 
Brunelleschi's dome, Giotto's campanile, and the tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, rising above clusters of trees, are shown in the 
mid-distance, against the beautiful background of Fiesole and its 
Apennine boundaries rising high in the sky-line. The foreground 
opens into the paved courtyard or threshing-floor of a farmhouse, 
with its massive doorway, ancient stone well in the centre, vine- 
clad loggia on one side, and on the other the usual type of a well- 
to-do peasant's habitation, unchanged in essential architectural 
features since the best days of old Etruria. We note the heavy 
stone staircase outside, leading to a covered terrace and second 
story ; the wine-vaults below, and shelter for live-stock ; nigh at 
hand the customary straw-stack, with its long pole capped by an 
inverted earthen pot ; the outlying bastion-like sheds ; the whole 
forming a picturesque commingling of the staple elements that 
constitute the material well-being and mode of livelihood of the 
Italian farmer. Snow-white oxen are serenely awaiting the dis- 
charge of the contents of their richly laden cart into the wine-vats ; 
a little city miss, in trim attire, is filling her hat with flowers just 
brought in from the fields by a sturdy peasant-woman, sickle in 



hand, whose face is overshadowed by one of those huge flapping 
straw hats which her class usually wear ; the portly agent is obse- 
quiously bowing, with one hand on his heart, and the other, hold- 
ing his hat, almost touching the ground, but gracefully, as all 
Tuscans of his class so well know how to do, to his young master, 
who has just dropped in fresh from the chase ; the huge watch- 
dog is looking suspiciously at the city-bred pointers, and not at 
all imitating the politic welcome of his owner; a barelegged 
lad is playing the harmonicum to several couples of both sexes, 
which, with old Bacchic fervour, have stopped work to indulge in 
impromptu dancing, reckless of display of limbs or raising of 
drapery ; each individual, if not beautiful, a characteristic type of 
their class ; and the whole forming a graphic, realistic spectacle of 
such scenes as the estates of the Florentine nobles exhibit every 
autumn. The modelling is vigorously accurate, grouping natural 
and truthful; indeed, we may call this clever work the perfect 
modern outcome of picturesque sculpture as begun by Ghiberti ; 
but while his genius, united to the severity and importance of his 
topics, helps to reconcile us in some degree to his confusing the 
aims and practice of sculpture with those of painting, the work of 
Frulini is pushed to that degree of the technical commingling of 
the sister arts as to serve to convince us more surely than ever of 
the soundness of the fundamental principles of Greek Art, in draw- 
ing strict lines of demarcation between them as to the distinctive 
limitations of the material means and treatment of spheres of sculp- 
ture and painting, and that each should reserve its appropriate 
forces for its own domain. 



A COLLECTION OF THE OLD MASTERS IN PERU. 




HE Temps contains the following curious letter, 
which gives an account of a remarkable collection 
of the old masters at Lima : — " Who would be- 
lieve that Lima, which has no museum of the 
fine arts, has, nevertheless, a private collection 
by the side of which many a European gallery 
would be colourless — a collection of more than 
eleven hundred paintings, the greater part of them signed by the 
noblest names of the Spanish, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
schools .' Yet there is nothing more true than the existence of this 
extraordinary collection ; the proof is that I have seen it, and this 
is what I saw : In one of the oldest houses in the city there lives a 
hospitable gentleman, Don Manuel Zaballos. Whoever knocks at 
the door of his house is well received ; but I ought to say that gene- 
rally none but strangers ever present themselves. The Peruvians 
seem to be ignorant of the Collection Zaballos, doubtless because 
they have none too much time to admire their female compatriots. 
In the first room are a hundred small Spanish and Italian paint- 
ings, perfect gems in their way. The master shows us, with a 
certain off-handedness, three admirable Murillos, and, although we 
are inclined to speak more at length of this 'Magdalen,' this 'St. 
John,' and this 'Descent from the Cross,' he leads us into his 
Sal(3n Carre and confronts us with a Zurbaran well known to, or 
at least much sought after by, connoisseurs — • The Ecstasy of St. 
Francis ; ' on the right are two superb Rubens, on the left a Van 
Dyck ; on every side hang haphazard, in tarnished and worm-eaten 
frames, Raphaels, Claude Lorraines, and Paul Potters. In the 
next room is the same profusion of chefs-d'ceuvre in the same dis- 
order ; the schools are a perfect jumble ; the subjects injure one 
another ; here and there the frames overlap ; but still here are the 
names of the same great artists. Before these canvases, blackened , 
smoke-discoloured, ill-arranged, our doubts vanish; our feelings 



of astonishment and admiration are better guarantees of the au- 
thenticity of the signatures than the signatures themselves. Finally 
we enter a gallery where there are perhaps fifty paintings ; the 
middle and the two ends are occupied by three paintings, three 
chefs-d'ceuvre — the ' Communion of St. Jerome ' — ' But,' you will 
say, ' you are poking fun at us, my fine fellow ; the ' Communion 
of St. Jerome ' by Domenichino is in the Vatican : every one has 
seen it there, every one can still see it there. Because you are in 
Peru you think you can tell us fine ' — Pardon, in my turn ; I am 
very sorry for the Vatican, since the ' Communion of St. Jerome ' 
which is there is only a copy of the original, which is here. Do 
you wish a proof of what I affirm ? Look at the ' Death of St. 
Jerome,' at the other end of the galleiy, by the same Domenichino, 
which has never been copied, as far as I know, and you will agree 
that it is difficult to be deceived when you have before your eyes 
two St. Jeromes in the same tone and almost in the same attitude. 
Let us move on. Here again is the first of Raphael's virgins ; 
here is a battle-piece by Salvator Rosa, as fine as that in the 
Louvre ; three (life-size) equestrian portraits by Velasquez ; some 
Tintorettos, at least as fine as those in the Ducal Palace at Venice. 
Next is a complete collection of the Flemish school, with Teniers, 
Van Ostades, Gerard Dows enough to excite the envy of the 
Museum at the Hague; there are, besides, three Rembrandts. 
Whoever would study the Spanish school, too little known, would 
do well to come here to study it. He would see here a Cano, that 
Spanish Michael Angelo, representing the ' Birth of Christ,' where 
each figure is a complete picture in itself. There is not a great 
name which is not represented by two or three canvases, not a 
picture which is not full of life, movement, passion. In short, we 
leave this house wonder-stricken, enchanted with our discovery, 
and envious of Don Manuel's good fortune in being able to study 
these masterpieces at all hours." 



